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and if possible increase the size of his flock. Thus 
one sees that the opposition to government inter- 
ference in the ownership and use of livestock comes 
from deep within the system of sentiments and rela- 
tionships which bind Navajos to one another, The 
“orogram" was a threat to the entire economic, so- 
cial and religious life of the Navajo, and if the in- 
security was deep, it was because the threat was 
great. 

Resistance and ‘conflict in such a situation 
becomes inevitable. The Navajos can hardly ask 
nor do they want, independence from the United States, 
but they have asked and will continue to demand, 


greater self-government, and opportunity for be-. 


coming members of the bureaucracy which governs 
them, Their future struggles will probably repeat 
the pattern elsewhere with official resistance to 
these demands expressed in such terms as "they are 
not yet ready, they do not have trained technical per- 
sonnel, when they have had more experience in run- 
ning their own affairs, then the time will be ripe, 
etc," 

Returning once again to the larger prob- 
lems of the relations betweencolonial administration 
and native peoples, any real change in the institution 
of colonial administration is not going to come until 
administrators are willing to utilize more fully the 
knowledge of the students of the science of human 
relations andculture, Perhaps the difficulty in which 
they find themselves now is so great that they will 
accept anything, eventhe assistance of the social sci- 
entist. On the Navajo reservation, it Sometimes took 
months to get acceptance by the administrators of 
simple cultural facts which merely explained some 
of the opposition, It was infinitely more difficult to 
get agreementfor modification, not of the objectives 
of the program, but of the procedures, that they 
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might be somewhat more palatable. It proved im- 
possible to gain assent to proposals which would 
make the Navajos full participants in building and 
carrying through a program. If that was the situa- 
tion under liberal policy and wise leadership, one 
can appreciate how much more difficult the problem 
will be elsewhere. 

If the colonial powers are actually going 
tofulfilltheir obligations toward native peoples, then 
they must really mean what they say when they refer 
tothe period of trusteeship asthe period of prepara- 
tion for independence, The colonial administrator 
would then be judged on the basis of how fast he could 
work himself out of a job, because as people move 
toward economic self-sufficiency and political wis- 
dom, they do so only as the opportunities are made 
for them, or as in the past, as they are gained by 
conflict, Past experience makes one pessimistic 
that there is going to be this kind of administration, 
but assuming it does come would this prevent con- 
flict? Although the answer is no, the amount of 
tension will be greatly lessened, and the possibili- 
ties of open conflict reduced to a minimum, because 
an administration that would use even the limited 
amount of knowledge that is now known of human 
relations and culture would direct the aggressive 
spirit of a people into purposeful activity. 

The crisis in colonial administration will 
not disappear until relations with native peoples are 
put on a basis of mutuality that is not apart of the 
colonial institution as it is known or practiced to- 
day. If colonial administration is to meet the ob- 
ligations under the new concept of "trusteeship", 
there must be joint participation and responsibility 
with native peoples, The development of the tech- 
niques through which this becomes possible should 
be one of the objectives of the applied social scientist, 


THE USE OF SOCIAL SCIENTISTS BY THE WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY 


Edward H. Spicer 


When persons of JapaneSe ancestry were 
evacuated from their homes in Pacific Coast states 
by Army order in the spring of 1942, a civilian agen- 
cy was created to meet the problems of the dis- 
placed population, This agency, the War Relocation 
Authority, assumed responsibility for (1) adminis- 


tering the 110,000 people in ten camps, called relo- 
cation centers, hastily built in western states and 
Arkansas and (2) planning and carrying out a pro- 
gram for re-establishing the evacuees in normal 
American communities, The activities of the War 
Relocation Authority in administering the group ex- 
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tended over four years--from March, 1942, through 
June, 1946. 
The people evacuated consisted of about 


30,000 families of immigrant Japanese and their. 


American citizen children and grandchildren. In the 
process of evacuation, the Army made every effort to 
keep families together. The Army also attempted, 
but with less success, to keep together people from 
the same West Coast communities, The population 
moved to the relocation centers was not therefore 
like that in the usual internment camp composed of 
adults without families, It was a population with the 
needs of family. groups, such as family housing, 
schools, maternity services in hospitals, and recre- 
ation facilities for young and old. It was a popula- 
tion of segments at least of old communities with 
long established ties and cleavages, Thus at the 
ends of the administrative lines of the agency were 
complex groups of human beings, Actions taken af- 
fected children, adolescents, young men and women, 
as well as adults, and family and wider group rela- 
tionships as well as relationships of agency employ~ 
ees, Moreover, the people were in a very complete 
state of dependency on the agency, having been thor- 
oughly uprooted and cut off from contacts with other 
Americans, What they could get in the way of food, 
shelter, medical care, work, and even hope for the 
future depended almost wholly onthe operation of the 
government agency. The relation of the agency to 
the communities was thus many-sided and complex, 
and the people were sensitive to everything it did. 

As a part of its technical staff, the War 
Relocation Authority employed a number of social 
scientists, chiefly anthropologists, as analysts and 
advisers on the problems of administering the relo- 
cation centers, What contribution these social sci- 
entists made to the program, how they worked and 
what problems they encountered is the subject of 
this report. The use of social scientists, other than 
economists, in governmentor other action programs 
is still not common and still in a tentative state of 
development, Therefore the effort is made to dis- 
cuss at some length the problems of coordinating 
social science and administration and to evaluate 
the specific experience of the War Relocation Au- 
thority in attempting to do so, 
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THE COMMUNITY ANALYSIS SECTION 


The War Relocation Authority had been 
wrestling with the problems of establishing peaceful 
communities out of the varied population of Japanese 
Americans for almost nine months before it turned 
to social scientists for any systematic assistance, 
When the agency was established in March, 1942, 
one trained anthropologist, John H. Provinse, had 
been employed in the Washington Office as Chief of 
Community Management~ in charge of services to 
the evacuees such as schools, health, law and order, 
and recreation. He had had experience himself in 
the Soil Conservation Service in the application of 
social scienceto an action program and recommend- 
ed in May 1942, that sociologists or anthropologists 
with a specific knowledge of Japanese Americans be 
utilized as administrators in the program. AS a re- 
sult of his recommendation one anthropologist, Rob- 
ert Redfield (without specific knowledge of Japanese 
Americans, however) was brought in as consultant 
for a short period to aid in determining basic poli- 
cies, and later another, John F, Embree, who had 
made intensive studies of Japanese communities in 
Japan and Hawaii, was employed to take charge of 
documenting the program for historical purposes, 

Meanwhile the idea of employing social 
scientists to study the relncation centers as they de- 
veloped and to advise the administrators in the light 
of their findings had been acted on in one center. 
This was the Colorado River Center at Poston, Ar- 
izona, which was administered under an agreement 
with the Office of Indian Affairs. The Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs, acting independently of the WRA 
as a whole, secured a social scientist, Alexander 
H. Leighton, employed him as a regular member of 
the Poston staff, and authorized him to set up what 
was called a Bureau of Sociological Research, The 
Bureau, working with three trained social scien- 
tists and a staff of about fifteen evacuees, began a 
systematic study of the Poston community and de- 
veloped an advisory relationship with the project 
staff as an aid in current problems of administra- 
tion. The workofthis unit influenced members of the 
WRA Washington staff who visited Poston, saw it in 
operation, and read some of its reports. 2 


1. st that time the division was called Community Service. 


2+ The methods and results of the work of the Bureau of Sociological Research are set forth in Alexander H. 
Leighton's "The Governing of Men," Princeton University Press, 1945. 
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In November and December, 1942, serious 
breakdowns in the relations between evacuees and 
administrative staff occurred at Poston and at the 
Manzanar center in California, taking the form of a 
general strike at the former and a riot at the latter. 
During the summer and fall of 1942 the top staff in 
Washington had become increasingly aware of ten- 
sions in the relocation centers. Some efforts had 
been made by the Division of Reports to secure more 
abundant and more systematic information concern- 
ing the evacuees! reactions to what was happening 
to them. In October Embree wrote a report on be- 
havior traits of the Japanese Americans which was 
designed to give more understanding of evacuees to 
center administrative staff and thus to provide abasis 
for more harmonious relations, Embree and Prov- 
inse urged systematic reporting of evacuee attitudes, 
reactions, and points of view to bring about more 
understanding of the human material of the program 
and to discover the causes of the widespread ten- 
sions, The reports ofthe Poston research unit indi- 
cated what could be done along these lines. The seri- 
ousness of the disturbances at Poston and Manzanar 
convinced the Director ofthe Authority that there was 
real need for specialized work in community analysis. 

On December 15, one week after the Man- 
zanar riot, the Director authorized the transfer of 
Embree to the Community Management Division, for 
the purpose of setting up a unit of social scientists 
to work under the supervision of the Chief of Com- 
munity Management. A month later, on January 17, 
1943, a section of Community Analysis was estab- 
lished with Embree as its head. The plan carried 
out was to place a trained social scientist at each 
relocation center aS a permanent member of the 
staff. The Community Analyst, as he wascalled, 
worked inapurely advisory capacity without respon- 
sibility for administering any part of the program, 
Withthe aid of evacuee assistants, he prepared ana- 
lytical and descriptive reports on the community, 
which were submitted to Washington through his two 
superiors, the Project Chief of Community Manage- 
ment and the Project Director. In Washington the 
Head of the Section with a small staff of assistants 
made available to Washington staff and other proj- 
ects the pertinent findings of the center analysts and 
guidedtheir work, Thus there was atrained observ- 
er working as an integral part of the staff at each 
relocation center and a processing unit in Washing- 
ton to bring the findings from the centers to bear on 
over-all policy. 

The organization was slow in getting into 


operation, The first field analysts, other than at 
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Poston where the Bureau of Sociological Research 
continued to operate, were established in March, 
1943. It was not until more than 18 months after the 
creation of the WRA that analysts were placed at all 
the ten centers, Moreover, there was a good deal of 
turnover during 1943, It was only during the greater 
part of one year, in 1944, that experienced analysts 
were at work in all centers simultaneously witha 
full staff in the Community Analysis Office in Wash- 
ington, 

As a result of the influence and back- 
ground of the two anthropologists responsible for 
setting up the unit, the men hired as Community An- 
alysts were chiefly anthropologists, Of the twenty- 
two who served as analysts in Washington or in the 
centers during the existence of the WRA, fourteen 
were anthropologists and eight were sociologists, 
With few exceptions they came from academic back- 
grounds, Only three had any experience, and that 
rather minor, comparable to the work they were 
asked to do for the WRA. They were accustomed to 
working withother social scientists, not with admin- 
istrators, and had to learn new habits of work and new 
ways of reporting their findings. 

Thecenter analysts worked in the manner 
of a field anthropologist who studies the social or- 
ganization and way of life of a whole community. 
They interviewed a wide variety of people, both 
evacuees and administrative personnel, in an effort 
to discover the different views toward administra- 
tive actions, current and past, and the relative im- 
portance of different views in the community, They 
followed, through interviews, reactions to current 
aspects of the program and sought to find out the 
causes for the variety of reactions. They observed 
the informal life of the community as well as the 
activities of the formal and organized groups. They - 
attempted to predict the reactions of the various 
groups in the community to contemplated actions of 
the administration and to assess the effects of actions 
already taken, Their observations were presented 
to the administrative officers both in written form 
and orally in staff meetings or in informal conver- 
sation. Most of the written reports were transmit- 
ted through channels to the Washington Community 
Analysis Office where excerpts, summaries, and 
syntheses were presented in various ways to mem- 
bers of the Washington staff. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF COMMUNITY ANALYSIS 


By the time the Community Analysis Sec- 
tion was established, all but one of the basic policies 
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of the War. Relocation Authority had been decided, 
The setting up of large camps with populations as 
great as 17,000, employment of evacuees at a $12- 
$16-$19 a month wage scale, the encouragement of 
a self-government, the provision of indefinite leave 
for purposes of resettlement outside the camps, and 
the subordination of community development in the 
centers to re-establishment in normal communi- 
ties--all these basic policies were settled before 
December, 1942, Of major policy determinations, 
only that of segregation of the loyal and disloyal had 
not been decided by that time, Thus it was not as 
advisers in long-range planning and fundamental 
policy decision that the Community Analysts func- 
tioned, Throughout the program they worked at siz- 
‘ing up problems which stood in the way of executing 
the basic policies, and to a lesser extent at devising 
means for solving those problems, 

The problems of the WRA covered a wide 
range. There were two major sets. On the one 
hand were those connected withsetting up and main- 
taining the relocation centers, which as towns of 
5,000 to 17,000 required many things from adequate 
food supply to religious organization, On the other 
hand were the problems of resettlement ranging 
from advising evacuees in the centers concerning 
opportunities outside to establishing services to aid 
resettlers in the communities of their choice. Ex- 
cept during the final year of the program when some 
work was carried on outside, the Community Analysts 
confined themselves to problems within the reloca- 
tion centers, 

The work of the Section was concentrated 
successively on three types of analysis: (1) the 
causes of friction and social disturbances in the 
centers, (2) the causes of the evacuees! limited ac- 
ceptance of the WRA resettlement program, and (3) 
running analysis of reactions to the program as re- 
flected in relocation center life, The first activity, 
although it continued to be a focus of Community 
Analysis throughout, was of far greater importance 
in the first six months of the section's work from 
December, 1942, through June, 1943, During the win- 
ter and spring of 1943 the WRA began to put into op- 
eration its plans for resettlement; from June, 1943, 
through August, 1944, the reactions of the evacuees 
to the resettlement program became the major con- 
cern of the Community Analysts, By the summer of 
1944, both policy and the communities had become 
relatively stabilized, and the analysts settled down 
to reporting current developments in the interaction 
of the people and the program, All that the analysts 
did cannot be compressed into a discussion of these 
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phases of the work. However, it was in these phases 
that the basic contribution was made. 


Human Relations Problems in the Centers 

In the beginning the relocation centers 
were composed of very unsettled and disorganized 
agglomerations of people, Suddenly uprooted from 
their homes and thrown together in groups of sever- 
al thousand, the different kinds of people among the 
evacuees had to make many adjustments among them- 
selves before achieving anything like a community 
life. As a part of the process they had to adjust to 
administrators whom they had never seen before and 
who were suddenly placed over them in positions of 
power and authority. The administrators in turn, 
most of whom had never seen each other, had to 
learn under pressure how to work together to carry 
out the urgent jobs of getting the communities going. 
Moreover, very few of the administrators were 
familiar with Japanese Americans and had to make 
an adjustment to working with them under the pecu- 
liar conditions of relocation center life, In addition, 
both evacuees and administrators had to learn the 
nature of the wholly new agency which was still in 
process of hammering out policies in Washington for 
the people to live by. The adjustment took time. It 
was more than a year before the collections of peo- 
ple settled down to anything that could be called a 
mutual working accommodation, 

To the administrators in the centers the 
problem of adjustment presented itself in many dif- 
ferent facets. They had clear cut jobs to do as 
quickly as possible--organizing the distribution of 
food, getting partitions into barracks which had not 
originally been designed for family living, cleaning 
up the rubbish of construction, preparing land for 
agricultural production. A work crew would refuse 
to work for what seemed no good reason, Little 
frictions slowed up urgent jobs, The administrators 
were asked by Washington to organize Community 
Councils to assist in camp management, The coun- 
cils wanted to know why facilities were not better in 
the hospital. They seemed to bicker or they seemed 
unable to help the administration in informing the 
evacuees about whatthe administrators had in mind. 
Gangs of young men formed in most centers and cer- 
tain evacuees were singled out and beaten at night. 
The administrators could not find evacuees who 
would helpthem discover the gang leaders. Law and 
order was threatened, Just as a camp director felt 
that he was getting a few responsible evacuees to 
help him something would happen and a man who had 
appeared interested the day before would withdraw 
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from further cooperation. Some administrators saw 
the low wage scale as the source of non-cooperation 
and trouble. Some thought pro-Japanese evacuees 
were sabotaging the WRA program. Some blamed 
staff-members for poor handling of evacuees. Some 
thought Washington lacked a firm policy. All were 
looking at the problem in terms of the question: how 
can we get the people to join in and do the job of 
making the centers livable places? 

While the administrators and evacuees in 
the centers were getting used to one another, the 
WRA staff in Washington was thinking in terms of 
high policy and what framework ought to be estab- 
lished for solving the long-range problems of the 
displaced Japanese Americans. Steadily they became 
aware of the seriousness of the tensions on the proj- 
ects, This was brought home in crisis form when 
the general strike at Poston broke into the news- 
papers all over the country and when three weeks 
later the disturbance at Manzanar resulted in the 
killing of two evacuees. If more disturbances were 
to occur it would threaten the whole WRA program. 
The Washington staff began to see the problem of 
adjustment in terms of the question: what must-we 
do to prevent strikes and riots from interfering with 
our broad objectives of humane camp management 
and resettlement in normal communities? 

The institution of Community Analysis 
was one aspect of an effort on the part of Washington 
staffto exercise, through better understanding, more 
control over what was happening at each center, At 
the time that Community Analysis was set up, the 
Director of the Authority called conferences of all 
project directors and asked them for more detailed 
and more frequent reports on their problems and 
troubles, A weekly reporting system from each 
center to Washington was proposed and a plea made 
both for more factual details concerning difficulties 
and for more interpretation of the causes of work 
stoppages, gang activities, staff-evacuee maladjust- 
ments, In proposing Community Analysis as an aid 
to the center administrators, the Director coined 
the phrase "the trouble pattern" and said that he 
thought Community Analysts could help in heading 
off trouble by analyzing the conditions that led to it. 

The work of Community Analysis in con- 
nection withthe early "trouble pattern" was of great- 
er importance at the Washington than the center 
level. It was carried out chiefly throughone man, 
John Embree, before any Community Analysis staff 
had been recruited, In his field trips as head of the 
Documents Section, he had interviewed evacuees and 
staff widely. He had collected letters from evacu- 
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ees, He used this material in discussions with 
Washington staff andin memosto them, He put down 
in systematic form, at first in memos to the Direc- 
tor, later in a short report which was distributed to 
the center administrators, an analysis of the general 
conditions giving rise to "unrest in the relocations 
centers", 

Specifically, the Community Analyst 
pointed out causes of the unrest by relating present 
conditions in the centers to what had recently hap- 
pened to the evacuated people. 


"A mass evacuation of people on the basis of 
Japanese ancestry, regardless of length of resi- 
dence (in the United States), citizenship, or past 
individual behavior, has created in many evacu- 
ees asense of disillusionment or even bitterness 
in regard to American democracy. WRA per- 
sonnel being the only government representatives 
with whom most evacuees now come in contact, 
itis this personnel that bear the brunt of evacuee 
criticisms and resentment, 

Another effect ...has been to create feelings 
of extreme social and financial insecurity as to 


the future. . , Anxieties associated with this feel- 
ing of insecurity form afertile field for alarmist 
rumors, 


The throwing together on the basis of racial 
lines of a group of people made up of a wide 
range of interests, educational background, and 
social class has caused many unfortunate situa- 
tions such as putting people.with little in common 
together as neighbors in the same blocks. Nisei 
(second generation Japanese Americans) who 
were becoming Americanized in California are 
now subjected to strong Japanese influences. A 
racial solidarity vis-a-vis the Caucasian admin- 
istrative staff is another inevitable result of 
center life, : 

... Most residents in relocation centers spent 
weeks and even months in assembly centers be- 
fore finally moving to their present "homes", 
This long uncertain waiting period, during which 
they had little opportunity or incentive for re- 
organizing community life has had a demoralizing 
effect on the individual, and a disorganizing ef- 
fect on traditional forms of community life and 
social control, 

Physical conditions of life in the centers have 
also contributed to Social disorganization, Eat- 
ing in common mess halls has had the effect of 
weakening family solidarity. The weakening of 
parental authority, in turn, has made it more 
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difficult for law abiding parents to restrain the 
activities of young men who may form gangs 
which can easily drift from anti-project admin- 
istration to anti-American in attitude.... 

Armed guards, barbed wire fences, search- 
lights, visits of government agents, all engender 
the feeling of being in a concentration camp. 

...In general the. speed of settlement in the 

centers, the heterogeneous population, and the 
artificial social and economic situations of cen- 
ter life have created anew society with no regu- 
lar system of social controls, As with the old 
boomtowns of the West, the law is taken in one's 
own hands simply for the lack of any integrated 
set of social controls as represented by family 
and community organization, public opinion and 
folkways."3 


The report then described situations in the 
centers which administrators could do something 
about. 


Out Groups 

"At many projects as things were first organ- 
ized, it was volunteer Nisei with a good command 
of English who landed most of the good jobs. 
Late comers and those less fluent in English 
tended to be left out as well as those who regard- 
ed the boasting of one's ability to be vulgar. 

.... Thus in one way or another there has 
grown up on most projects a large "out-group", 
which is dissatisfied, has little responsibility 
and is consequently uncooperative with WRA ad- 
ministration, especially with Nisei officeholders, 

The undermining of authority of the Issei 
(first generation evacuees) and of the social con- 
trol functions of Japanese societies such as the 
Kenjinkai 4 contributed to this uncooperative at- 
titude in the first generation. The Issei having 
lost both economic and social predominance tend 
to be uncooperative with the administration, and 
some even go so far as to encourage Nisei non- 


cooperation, 
Special efforts shouldbe madeto enlist mem- 
bers of out-groups to useful work.... The tradi- 


tional leadership and responsibility of older men 
(whether Issei or Nisei) should also be recog- 
nized, 


ai 


The Growth of Caste Attitudes 

This is related to a factor inherent in the 
situation, i.e., the fact that the WRA administra- 
tive staff is "Caucasian", while the evacuees are 
"Oriental". Too often this gives rise to attitudes 
of superiority on the part of the administrative 
personnel, Citizen evacuees feel the distinction 
keenly. : 

Affronts to evacuee ideas of propriety. 
Among older Japanese, itis not considered proper 
to slap one another on the back. They also look 
askance upon WRA staff members acting in too 
friendly a way with evacuee assistants, whereby 
they call one another by their first names, etc, 
Together with this, traditional (and useful) Jap- 
anese culture patterns are sometimes ignored--~- 
e.g., for responsible work in local government, 
respect for age in Japanese society (pkacing young 
men in responsible positions on the police force, 
for instance, is not always a good policy),"° 


This sort of analysis focused on the back-~ 
ground of human relations in the centers did not un- 
cover wholly new facts, Probably all the best in- 
formed center administrators found the material to 
be familiar, What it did was to organize the bits of 
knowledge about evacuees that had been picked up 
and the miscellaneous experiences in staff-evacuee 
relations and put them into intelligible relation in the 
perspective of the recent experiences of the Japanese 
Americans, For the top staff in Washington it con- 
stituted the sort of over-all view of the tensions, the 
gang activities, andthe "incidents" that they had been 
trying to get. It helped make them intelligible as 
part of a larger whole. Center administrators, on 
the other hand, were critical of the analysis and, al- 
though finding it in the main a good generalization of 
what they had learned through close contact with 
staff and evacuees in the centers, they saw flaws in 
it and tended to regard it as something they already 
knew. The formulation was unquestionably less im- 
portant for them than for Washington. 

At the same time that Washington staff 
were becoming articulate about the need for paying 
attention to evacuee points of view, they set on foot 
an action which resulted in a new series of disturb- 
ances inthe centers, This was a registration of all 
the evacuees, initiated by the War Department as a 


3. Community Analysis Report No. 2, "Causesof Unrest inRelocation Centers," byJohn F. Bubree, January, 1943. 


4+ Benevolent and fraternal associations based on prefectural residence in Japan. 
5. Community Analysis Report No. 2, "Causes of Unrest inRelocation Centers," byJohn F. Embree, January, 1943. 
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preliminary to re-opening Selective Service to the 
citizens and broadened by the WRA to include all ad- 
ults as the basis for a general program of leave 
clearance for resettlement. The registration forms 
included two questions which came to be called "loy- 
alty" questions. The registration was announced at 


the centers with little time for preparation of either 


staff or evacuees through adequate explanation of the 
purposes behind it. Registration, including some 
_ Stand on the "loyalty" questions, was compulsory for 
every adult. It created crises in family relations 
and, in several centers, in staff-evacuee relations. 
In every center there were many meetings of evacu- 
ees, some of them extremely turbulent, There were 
refusals to register and in some centers gangs of 
young men attempted to intimidate others into answer- 
ing "No" to the loyalty questions or not answering 
them at all. It was clear to the administrators in 
Washington and to most of the projects that they had 
not yet learned howto "deal with Japanese Americans" 
successfully. 

The Community Analysis Section by this 
time consisted of only two men in the Washington of- 
fice. Both went to the centers where they carried 
out studies of what was happening, and one helped in 
bringing about a smooth ending to what had begun as 
a very tempestuous registration, Their observations 
in the field became the basis for an inductive study 
of the causes of the evacuee reaction to registration 
and of the effects of administrative handling of it. 
Analyses of what happened at two centers were 
promptly issued as Community Analysis reports to 
project and Washington staff. Five months after the 
event a detailed comparative analysis of registra- 
tion at all centers was issued and circulated as a 
confidential report. The memoranda and reports is- 
sued by the section attempted to explain the reactions 
to registration by presenting the evacuee viewpoints 
towards the procedure and the issues involved: 


For the older people, registration represents 


a new insecurity, just when they were settling 
down, and they are afraid that it may mean an- 
other forced move.... The Issei held a meeting 
....inwhichthey poured out their past woes, and 
present worries--financial losses as a result of 
evacuation, the disappointment of seeing their 
children treated as aliens after they had sacrificed 
so muchto give them a good education and train- 
ing to be law-abiding citizens, worrying about 
having to ask for leave clearance and the impli- 
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cation that such application might result in a 
forced move again, unfortunate experiences in 
sugar beet labor last summer. 

The crux of the whole problem is that the 
aliens were asked a question to which they felt 
they could not, in safety to their future and con- 
science, say "yes", On the original form....the 
aliens were asked not only to swear unqualified 
allegiance to this country, which refuses them 
naturalization and citizenship, but to forswear 
allegiance to Japan, the country of which they are 
nationals, It is true that this question was with- 
drawn and another substituted for it, but the very 
factthat it appeared on the form created uneasi- 
ness, It must be realized that these aliens are 
well aware of the resolutions of legislatures and 
of group and individual demands that they be re- 
turned to Japan as soon as possible. Many, de- 
spite an earnest desire to end their days in this 
land, have been led by circumstances to the con- 
clusion that they will never again be able to earn 
a livelihood in this country, and assume that they _ 
will therefore be forced to seek a refuge in Japan. 
Naturally they wondered whether such a renunci- 
ation of Japan would not jeopardize their Japa- 
nese citizenship or subject them to punishment 
or disability atthe hands of the Japanese govern- 
ment should they come within its jurisdiction, 
and they reacted accordingly. A negativistic at- 
titude sets in. 

(The Analyst has) dealt with the underlying 
meanings of the "no" answers of the non-citizens 
because the decision of the older people was so 
central for the response that the younger people 
felt impelled to make. Once their parents, for 
any of the reasons listed above or for a combina- 
tion of them, determined that they would answer 
"no", the children were faced with a grave prob- 
lem, The older people assumed the worst, that a 
"no" answer would bring segregation and eventual 
forced return to Japan. They appealed to their 
children to return a comparable answer so that, 
whatever happened, the families might remain 
together and inviolate, The pressure upon the 
children was intolerable. They had seen their 
parents uprooted and humiliated. A good many, 
resolvedto spare their elders any further worry 
and sadness, suppressed their own desires and 
voted "no", Others resisted parental pressure 
for some time, only to give in at the end. The 
movement to have all members of the family re- 
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ply in the same general way, so that a like fate 
and destination would .be shared by all, precipi- 
tated an endless number of quarrels and mis- 
understandings within families. No more unfor- 
tunate and disorganizing event could have oc- 
curred, Ill-feelings andfamily disruptions which 
were occasioned then still persist.,.,this has 
materially contributed to delinquency and gang- 
sterism....There is much evidence that these 
internal disputes have greatly affected personal 
happiness and family life, and it is therefore 
imperative that the issue be settled as sensibly 
as possible and as soon as possible. 

The feeling of loyalty to the old people and 
the resolve to share their fortunes and keep the 
family united was the dominant factor in "no" 
answers of citizens. In part this loyalty was 
volunteered; inpartit was exacted, Where it was 
exacted, a note on the attitude of the elders is in 
order, It must be remembered that the non- 
citizen group has very rapidly been reduced from 
a position of leadership in the Japanese commu- 
nity to a position of impotence. Since the Nisei 
aS a group were young and untried, financial and 
community control was in the hands of the first 
generation, And, of course, their positions as 
family elders left the parents, particularly the 
fathers, in the ascendancy. No group has been 
more rapidly deflated. Their assets and jobs 

' were swept aside. The more prominent they had 
been incommunity life, the more likely they were 
to be investigated, detained, or interned, Cri- 
teria of prestige were suddenly rendered void. 
When self-government for assembly centers and 
relocation centers was instituted the Issei were 
barred from office. The family was the last as 
well as the strongest refuge of this older gener- 
ation, the only spot where the word and advice of 
the elders still carried weight and authority. 
Both aliens and citizens sensed this, and because 
of it, the former were more insistent and the lat- 
ter more pliant than would otherwise have been 
the case, 7 


The reports discussed the relation of evacuee be- 
havior during registration tothe complex of attitudes 
arising out of their experience as an Oriental minor- 
ity group and the special experiences of the period 
since Pearl Harbor in an effort to develop some un- 
derstanding of what had happened during registra- 
tion, They emphasized the complexity of evacuee 
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motives in giving their answers and the impossibili- 
ty of interpreting answers on the loyalty questions 
at face value. ~ 

They went on to show how different types 
of administrative handling had resulted in different 
evacuee reactions. This was the first systematic 
effort in WRA tocompare centers in an effort to ar- 
rive at principles for administrative behavior. The 
range in reactions was so different from center to 
center that it became possibleto relate specific ad- 
ministrative actions to smooth accomplishment of 
registration or to crisis and disturbance. A com- 
parison of events at four centers led to the following 
conclusions: 


The Central Utah presentation of the regis- 
tration program was clear enough to give the 
residents of the center a much better understand- 
ing of the registration than the people of Tule 
Lake had received. AS a consequence the re- 
sistance from the residents was immediately 
centered on the major issues..., The adminis- 
trators were constantly prepared to discuss the 
problems of registration with evacuees, The ef- 
fects of the protracted conferences were two- 
fold: they provided a channel for the release of 
much evacuee resentment in talk rather than in 
oppositional action; and they acquainted the 
administration with the kinds of problems 
faced, thus permitting effective action to be 
taken.... 

In striking contrast, the poorly informed res- 
idents of Tule Lake were not able to formulate 
their objections to registration so clearly, they 
were given no real opportunities to discuss the 
problems with administrators in the early stages 
of registration, the administration answered re- 
sistance to registration with threats of force 
rather than discussion and emeliorative action 
.... The very different results of the registra- 
tion at the two projects must largely be attrib- 
uted to these differences in administrative han-~ 
dling even when allowing for the opposition of a 
pro-Japanese minority at Tule, It is significant 
that such a minority also existed at Central 
Utah, 

The Granada experience, like that at Minidoka 
(both centers where registration moved quite 
smoothly) illustrates (1) the value of careful 
preliminary education, supplemented by further 
discussion when misunderstanding persists, in 
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the presentation of new policies or programs to 
the residents of relocation centers; (2) the prime 
importance of consultation with representative 
evacuee groups in the implementation of such 
programs.... The administrative techniques em- 
ployed to meet the crises faced at these two 
projects successfully resolved them to the sat- 
isfaction of the administrators principally be- 
cause they were founded on an understanding of 
the evacuee point of view and because ba in- 
volved the active participation of evacuees, 


Evidently crisis and disturbance were not inevitable. 

The months during and immediately fol- 
lowing registration were the period of most inten- 
sive study of the human beings on the program by 
the WRA staff in Washington and at most projects. 
(At Poston and Manzanar there had been periods of 
rapid learning just following the major incidents 
there.) At all projects registration brought basic 
issues for evacuees up to the level of decision, At- 
titudes which had been keptfrom staff up to then for 
fear of misunderstanding came to the surface and 
were expressed openly. At first, administrators 
were shocked or mystified, but quickly they began 
to inquire and to learn, 

_ At Manzanar, as a result o/ registration, 
almost the whole staff was brought into an intensive 
study of evacuee viewpoints and the background giv- 
ing rise to those viewpoints. At other projects de- 
tailed studies were made of "No" answers and their 
backgrounds, Evacuees and staff were brought in- 
to personal contact onground formerly toouncertain 
to tread. 

In Washington the same sort of intensive 
interest was engendered by the completely unexpected 
reaction, 

While this widespread interest among staff 
was still current, Community Analysts were estab- 
lished at two centers besides Poston. They and the 
Washington Analysts in their study of registration and 
all that it had uncovered were not working alone on 
the job of interpreting evacuees to the administra- 
tors, The administrators were everywhere doing it 
themselves, The Community Analysts were able to 
present systematically in their reports for general 
staffuse thefindings resulting from the intensive in- 
quiries, They were moreover able to carry out the 
comparative analysis by centers and again to aid in 
giving the over-all picture which Washington staff 
wanted, This was their main function in the learn- 
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ing process that took place among staff during the 
spring of 1943. 

The fruits of learning were most clearly 
manifest in connection with putting into execution a 
new major policy--segregation. The decisionto seg- 
regate loyal and disloyal was taken only after long 
consideration and with much doubt as to desirability 
and probable results by top WRA staff.. To most 
center administrators it appeared as a desirable 
move in meeting the problem of the "trouble pattern" 
in the centers. They had become convinced that a 
good deal of non-cooperation sprang from pro-Japan 
individuals in the centers and that the existence of 
pro-Japanese made for disharmony and conflict among 
the evacuees. They looked on segregation primarily 
as a move for smoother adjustment in the centers. 
To Washington staffthis hadsome importance, but it 
was conceived primarily asa measure to further the 
resettlement program. The procedure was settled 
on in May and announced in July, 1943. 

For the first time Community Analysts 
were assigned a clear-cut role in a specific new 
program of major policy significance, Analysts had 
now been placed in nine centers. The field analysts 
were asked todotwothings: (1) tosurvey their centers 
by interviewing a wide variety of people to deter- 
mine what the probable reaction of the evacuees 
would be to segregation and (2) as soon as the seg- 
regation procedure was Set in motion to report week- 
ly to their project directors and to Washington the 
current reactions to the process. The forecasting 
of reactions resulted in a consensus that evacuees, 
as a result of registration, were generally expect- 
ing such a move, that many of them wanted it to take 
place, and that, providing it were handled with due 
regard for evacuee attitudes, no disturbances or in- 
cidents need be expected, These findings were not 
a basis for policy decision; they were called for in 
an effortto find out what might be expected after the 
decision had been made, Reporting on the process 
from week to week resulted in Washington's keeping 
abreast of evacuee reaction. 

The Washington staff of the section was 
brought into the detailed planning of segregation pro- 
cedure, They prepared a statement which was is- 
sued as an administrative instruction to all WRA 
staff outlining the basis of a general approach to the 
new problem, The instruction emphasized the pre- 
sentation of segregation as a non-punitive measure 
in line with evacuee attitudes towards it, the impor- 
tance of utilizing evacuee leaders in carrying out 
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the process, careful attention to communicating this 
official approach as well as operational details to 
both staff and evacuees, provision for considerate 
handling of people such as allowance of time for 
farewells, and attention to welcoming and receiving 
persons who would be moving from the newly desig- 
nated segregation center of Tule Lake to the other 
relocation centers. It also warned of resistances, 
which did materialize, on the part of loyal evacuees 
then in Tule Lake to being required to move again. 
The attention to careful preparation of staff and evacu- 
ees for the new move andto consideration for evacuee 
viewpoints and leadershipincarrying out the process 
embodied the essence of what had been learned by staff 
generally as a result of registration, 

The activities of Community Analysis in 
systematizing what had been learned and injecting it 
into procedures for segregation defined a role which 
was an important one thereafter, Top staff now 
generally believed that "incidents" and disturbances 
must and could be avoided, They felt they had a key 
to means for avoiding them in their recognition of 
the evacueest own approach to things. Frequently 
thereafter Washington staff, and to some extent proj- 
ect staff, utilized the Community Analysts inplan- 
ning the presentation and communication to evacuees 
of policy announcements which would affect the res- 
idents of the centers profoundly, The most notable 
subsequent activity of this sort was in connection with 
the presentation ofthe planfor ultimate liquidation of 
the centers after the War Department's lifting of the 
West Coast exclusion orders in December, 1944, 

The social explosions resulting from 
throwing heterogeneous groups together suddenly, 
registration and the loyalty issue, and segregation 
were the most spectacular of the human relations 
problems that arose inthe centers, Constantly, how- 
ever, throughout the program there were less spec- 
tacular problems which involved fewer people at a 
time and consequently less general disturbance ina 
center. There were strikes of work crews for vari- 
ous causes, maladjustments of Community Councils 
and administrators, juveniles at odds with their re- 
location center worlds. The juvenile problems in- 
creased with the age of the centers, strikes became 
occasional and generally of less community concern, 
the council-administration relations developed into 
more or less workable accommodations of interest. 
The field analysts studied these problems and ad- 
vised with center administrators onsolutions, Their 
reports came into Washington where they contrib- 
uted to an understanding of the community contexts 
of trouble and helped make clear the patterns of 
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successful and unsuccessful administrative handling 
and of evacuee reactions to different administrative 
techniques. 


Resistance to Resettlement 

The second over-all problem of the WRA 
program in connection with which Community Analy- 
sis made a contribution arose out of the decision to 
focus the agency's activities on resettling the evac- 
uees widely cover the United States, The movement 
of pecple out of the centers in response tc job oppor- 
tunities which the WRA had opened up by the spring 
of 1943 was very limited and confined almost ex- 
clusively to a few thousand of the younger men and 
women, Through the spring and summer it became 
obvious that to the people in the relocation centers 
resettlement was not so much of an opportunity as 
the administrators believed it to be, There was a 
deep-seated desire to remain in the centers on the 
part of the majority of the older people and they 
tended to keep their families with them. By May, 
1943, the limited response to resettlement was rec- 
ognized by the WRA as a major problem. 

The Community Analysis Section was the 
first branch of the organization to make any sys~ 
tematic investigation of what was holding the evacu- 
ees back, As soon as field analysts were estab- 
lished in five of the centers, they were instructed to 
study the causes of "resistance", Their reports 
were prepared for distribution widely to WRA staff 
and inJuneageneral summary of the findings was is- 
sued by the Community Analysis Section. For more 
than ayear thereafter, Community Analysts continued 
to focus on this problem and to point out thefactors in- 
fluencing the evacuee attitudes towards resettlement, 

The June report of the Community Analy- 
sis Section was called "Evacuee Resistances to Relo- 
cation", It accepted widespread resettlement as the 
most desirable solution of the problems of the up- 
rooted people. Calling attention to the fact that only 
a little over 4,000 persons had resettled up to June, 
the report proceeded to analyze the factors behind 
the reluctance: 


Most of the evacuee reluctance to relocate is 
due to deep-seated feelings of insecurity in re- 
gard to life "outside", together with another set 
of resistances due to a newly developed social 
organization within the center, 


Social Reorganization 
Relocation centers began with a badly disor- 
ganized lot of people. But human society abhors 
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a vacuum, and in the course of the months since 
last summer, new Social forms have developed 
and old ones have been recreated. 

The family in particular has gained strength 
as a result of evacuation, in the sense that fam- 
ily members depend upon one another for the lack 
of other stable groups. Thus the Issei-Nisei 
cleavage which was growing before the evacua- 
tion has been in Some ways reduced, 

After the initial shocks and the early unhappy 
JACL 9 attempts to run the centers, Issei control 
has re-emerged, With a Nisei population, young 
and inexperienced, this was bound to occur, The 
strike at Poston was, according to the analysts 
there, a crisis which ended with a reorganization 
of the society along more stable lines. Local 
block and neighborhood public opinion is re- 
emerging to control individual behavior, 

There is thus a new social structure replac- 
ing the disorganization of last summer which has 
grown upin the projects, That means a new sta~ 
bility and cohesiveness, The relocation program 
threatens this new equilibrium and the society is 
bound to resist this threat to its existence, just 
as it resisted registration which carried in it the 
suggestion of relocation and segregation; i.e., the 
suggestion of anew moving of people and breaking 
of social ties. 


Importance of Issei Influence 

All this means, among other things, that the 
views of the Issei need serious consideration in 
any War Relocation program whether it be relo- 
cation or recreation, By influencing them in fa- 
vor of a program, the whole center is influenced, 
That means attention to a relatively small num- 
ber of older males since the women will follow 
their lead, but it also means patience and long 
discussion over extended periods of time. No 
newspaper announcement or brief statement be- 
fore a meeting can be considered as informing 
the center about a new program and its meaning. 

The price of neglecting this fundamental so- 
cial fact is evacuee resistance to administration, 
bad feelings between evacuees and administration 
and thus an impeding of the relocation program. 

Thus it is the Issei who need to be convinced 
of the desirability of relocation and their chil- 
drentsfuture, Throughtheir leadership and their 
parental relationships they can counsel their 
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children in favor of relocation. This can only 
be done if they are convinced of the good faith of 
the War Relocation Authority if they believe that 
the local project staff is with them, not against 
them, 10 


These general conditions were analyzed 
further into specific factors involved in any individu- 
alts decision to re-resettle, such as reluctance to 
break up the family, fear of loneliness outside, re- 
luctance to give up status achieved in the center, fi- 
nancial problems and insecurities, misinformation 
and rumor concerning prejudice and discrimination 
outside, and the insecurity of older people as a re- 
sult of the denial of citizenship to them. Contained 
within the report were suggestions as to a basic ap- 
proach in presenting resettlement to evacuees: (1) 
patient discussions of resettlement with older lead- 
ers, (2) needfor family discussions and for inform- 
ing parents concerning the purposes of the program, 
(3) the encouragement of friendly and unprejudiced 
attitudes of staff members in order to help restore 
confidence in America's attitudes towards evacuees, 
and (4) the discouragement of attempts to increase 
feelings of insecurity in the centers through, for 
example, reducing the number of jobs available. 

The approach to resettlement outlined in 
this report was not at the time it was issued in line 
with all the thinking that had taken place in Washing- 
ton. It represented one school of thought among the 
top staff, where there were two more or less com- 
peting points of view. One view held that the greater 
the sense of insecurity in the centers the more peo- 
ple would decide to resettle; the other held that in- 
security in the centers from whatever cause would 
upset people further and increase their hesitation to 
re-establish themselves elsewhere. Gradually the 


‘latter viewpoint, during the summer of 1943, be- 


came the dominant one’ in the Washington office. By 
October, when a new Relocation Division of the Au- 
thority was organized, two of the suggestions of the 
Community Analysts, embodying approaches to the 
evacuees through Issei leaders and through family 
discussion, became a part of the official program in 
regard to resettlement. 

The first Community Analysis reports 
were admittedly sketchy and did not probe deeply in- 
to the older generation's lack of interest in leaving 
the centers under the existing conditions, More de- 
tailed studies were carried out during the following 
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year, particularly at Granada and Rohwer. As the 
relocation center communities settled down and re- 
settlers, despite an abundance of job offers outside, 
continued to be numbered in thousands instead of 
tens of thousands, gradually the evacuee attitudes to- 
wards the centers and the outside world became 
clear. A report prepared by the Analyst at the Roh- 
wer, Arkansas, center in the summer of 1944 con- 
cluded: 


Isseifeel completely stymied as they realize 
that they may never be allowed to resettle in 
large colonies and that the only method of relo- 
cation open is the dispersal of isolated families 
and individuals. Not even day-to-day social life 
with other Japanese will be possible, and, of 
course, Japanese camvnunity life will cease, 
Small groups of families living contiguously can 
maintain social intercourse and Japanese insti- 
tutional and community activity in a limited way, 
But, for the most part, benefits derived from so- 
cial and economic cohesion and cooperation will 
be gone. Instead they will face the many prob- 
lems of individual relocation described above. 

In their mental state of mild group-frustra- 
tion, their natural reaction is to do nothing and 
simply to hold what they already have. Rohwer, 
after all, is a Japanese colony in all the more 
important respects, It is self-sufficient and 
completely isolated from the host of social and 
economic difficulties Issei necessarily encounter 
in cutting loose from its protection and relocating 
on their own, 


Temporary Postponement of Relocation to Stay. in the 
Center 
An ever-growing number decide that only 
Rohwer Center itself will provide them with so- 
cial and economic security, freedom from dis- 
crimination and severe competition, and the en- 
joyment of some leisure and recreation, The 
shock of evacuation and the conditioning of cen- 
ter life have led older Issei to compare the un- 
desirability of individual relocation withthe safe- 
ty andsecurity ofthe center. The appeal of cen- 
ter life increases as the war continues and as 
more and more Nisei disappear on relocation or 
into the Army. 
Many have decided, therefore, to stay in the 
center and hold its advantages until the war is 
over, until the feeling against Japanese has abat- 
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ed, untilthe family can agree on relocation plans, 
until the children graduate from center schools, 
until California opens, until older Issei are 
cared for, and until any number of other condi- 
tions have been met. 

These conditions to relocation are primarily 
the result of evacuation and subsequent relocation 
center experience. They discourage the relo- 
cation of some Issei temporarily and indefinitely, 
and lead them to weigh the advantages of avoid- 
ing individual relocation and preserving the col- 
ony life of the center. These Issei who postpone 
relocation temporarily are probably in the ma- 
jority, but there is a group of Issei putting off 
relocation permanently, They are settling down 
in the center with no thought of relocation any- 
where at any time, 


Permanent Postponement of Relocation to Stay inthe 
Center 

The very old, the poor, the less aggressive, 
and the women are in the forefront of those who 
do not wish to relocate under any circumstances 
or in any manner, They will choose, if possible, 
to remain at Rohwer indefinitely. 

Life at Rohwer to them is attractive, ideal, 
and suited to their declining years, In contrast 
with pre-evacuation life, they have very little 
hard work io do, 

They are fed, clothed, and provided with fa- 
cilities for spending leisure time whether they 
work or not, Some Japanese arts, crafts, and 
games are carriedon at Rohwer so that they are 
reluctant to exchange this Japanese milieu for a 
life and locale-in which old cultural forms are 
entirely absent. The prospect of starting their 
lives anew on their own resources, even ina 
colony of their own people, is a little terrify- 
ing. 11 


Other Community Analysis reports made 
abundantly clear the nature of the Issei acceptance 
of relocation center life for the duration of the war, 
and the motives back of it. So long as resettlement 
was a voluntary matter, it would continue to drain 
off the able-bodied young people but would move 
very few of the older, 

The role of Community Analysis in the 
agency's resettlement problem was that of helping 
inthe formulation of abasic approach and in the def- 
inition and re-definition of the human attitudes on 
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which the program was impinging. The techniques 
which could be used under the given conditions for 
influencing evacuees to acceptthe WRA resettlement 
program were already devised by the fall of 1943, 
Family counseling and the utilization of evacuee lead- 
ership in Relocation Commissions were developed 
slowly and imperfectly during 1944, Analysts con- 
tinued to »srovide information concerning the reaction 
of evacuees to variouS minor techniques employed 
by the Relocation Division and to make predictions 
concerning the volume of resettlement to be expect- 
ed over given periods. The nature of the impasse 
existing in the resettlement program was set forth 
repeatedly in various Community Analysis reports, 
The analyst at the Granada center wrote in Novem- 
ber, 1944: 


Evacueets Reaction to WRA's Plan for His Future 

WRA Says resettle andsets about finding op- 
portunities for resettlement. When the evacuee 
does not take advantage of those opportunities, we 
say "here is resistance", The fact is that WRA's 
purpose in evacuation has resulted in an added 
program of resettlement while the Issei's purpose 
in evacuation is to wait until conditions right 
themselves and he has the opportunity to return 
to the situation out of which he came, The Issei 
has not been able to accept WRA'ts major prem- 
ise, and resettlement under those conditions is 
just as much a matter of loss of self-determina- 
tion as was evacuation, WRA's philosophy of re- 
settlement no doubt constitutes an effective so- 
lution to many of the problems which brought 
about evacuation, However, the people have not 
been taken fully into WRA's confidence, nor has a 
full and complete discussion of the problems been 
held in order that the residents may have the time 
and opportunity to gain their own insight into the 
situation, and participate in working out the solu- 
tion. Facing facts together leaves nothing to re- 
sist. 


Typic+l Behavior Patterns: WRA and Evacuee 

WRA's typical behavior pattern is to arrive 
atits own solution as to what is best for the peo- 
ple, to implement that solution with opportunities 
whichit feels are adequate, and by high pressure 
salesmanship to persuade the people to take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities, The typical evac- 
uee's reaction to this approach is first to distrust 
a cut and dried solution in the development of 
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which they have not participated and to try to 
find the "bug" in the program feeling sure that 
there is a" bug” in it. 

The very speed with which a program of re- 
settlement is carried on such as recruiting for 
various industries is translated in the evacuee's 
mind into pressure, and pressure is translated 
into loss of self-deter mination, and loss of self- 
determination leads to resentment, and resent- 
ment results in emotional blocking and inaction 
or immobilization, Resistance then is a result 
of the evacuee's failure to accept WRA's solu- 
tion to his problem, and this failure is a result 
of his not having the opportunity to develop the 
insight ‘into his problem which the WRA has de- 
veloped. Again it may partly be due to difficulty 
of communication, and partly dueto unwillingness 
on the part of WRA to take the people fully into 
their confidence; to give opportunity andtime for 
full discussion and insight and then to leave re- 
sponsibility with them in working out their plans 
based on this insight. 

As an example: WRA says, because you are 
going to resettle in communities throughout the 
country and become assimilated into the life of 
those communities you had better learn to speak 
English. So we will set up English classes in 
our adult education department and teach you 
English, The Issei do not show up for English 
classes in large numbers, and we interpret it as 
resistance, In reality he does not accept the 
premise WRA starts with and therefore does not 
see the need for learning English. This may be 
interpreted as resistance while it actually con- 
stitutes two different lines of thought. 


The work of Community Analysis in de- 
fining the resettlement problem was less influential 
on policy than the work in connection withthe human 
problems in center management. The objectives of 
administrators and evacuees in center management 
were, in main outline, nearly parallel; both wanted 
harmony and were willing generally to make the basic 
adjustments once the sources of disharmony were 
understood. The objectives in resettlement were 
widely divergent and no means were devised for 
harmonizing them under the conditions of exclusion 
from the West Coast, the war, and the WRA form of 
organization, Only fundamental changes in this 
framework could create a situation in which the in- 
formation concerning evacuee viewpoints supplied 
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by Community Analysis could be used in important 
ways. The lifting of exclusion in December, 1944, 
ultimately constituted a basic change which led to a 
resolution of the impasse, 


Reporting the Relocation Center Communities 

With whole communities at the ends of 
their administrative lines, project administrators 
quickly became aware that almost every action of 
their staff had wide repercussions, A decision to 
shift a work crew from one construction project to 
another might result in an unexpected crisis in labor 
relations, A suggestion to the Community Council 
that they participate in the selection of a Relocation 
Commission might produce heated debate and no ac- 
tion, An election of a member ofthe board of theco- 
operative stores might result in protracted contro- 
versy and involve all the organized bodies in the 
center, Aconflict might develop between amess hall 
crew and the women's club of one of the blocks and 
settlement of it involve members of staff for days. 
Reactions to what seemed a simple administrative 
instruction from Washington were often unexpected, 
extremely complex, and long drawn out, 

Center administrators worked out various 
devices for keeping in touch with the community, A 
few worked closely withthe formal Community Coun- 
cils, All developed either a formal or an informal 
group of evacuee advisers who knew what was going 
on in the community and kept them informed. The 
miscellaneous contacts of staff were asource of news 
and information. One of the devices at the disposal 
of the center administrators was the Community An- 
alyst. It was the latter's job to keep informed con- 
cerning what was happening, In every center some 
members of the staff relied heavily on the Analyst 
for a knowledge of events and trends in the commu- 
nity life. In afew centers the top administrator uti- 
lized the Analyst's information constantly either 
through having him participate regularly in staff 
meetings, through more informal regular confer- 
ences, or sometimes, more rarely, through reading 
his reports. 

In Washington, particularly after the ma- 
jor disturbances of 1942, the problem of keeping 
abreast of events in each project so that something 
might be done before they had gone too far in a wrong 
direction loomed large. Washington staff, as much 
as any center administrator, felt the need of sys- 
tematic channels for direct knowledge of the evacu-~ 
ee communities, but they did not have as many de- 
vices at their disposal, They could not utilize evac- 
uee friends and advisers, and the routine adminis- 
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trative reports from the centers did not usually give 
a sufficiently detailed or intimate picture of what 
was taking place, The device of Community Analy- 
sis came, aS a result, to be used to supply this need 
of Washington staff, chiefly through regular reading 
of the written reports as they came in from the cen- 
ters, 

From the beginning, in addition to report- 
ing on their special assignments in connection with 
registration or resettlement, the Community Ana- 
lysts at the projects prepared reports on miscel- 
laneous current events, At first these were little 
more than a record of getting acquainted with the 
community and had little value for the administra- 
tors in their current problems, When the segrega-~ 
tion process began in July, 1943, weekly accounts of 
reactions in the communities were requested by the 
Washington office from all centers, After the com- 
pletion of segregation when the segregation center 
was ina state of upheaval, regular reports interpret- 
ing the swiftly moving events in that peculiar cen- 
ter were written by the Analyst, Marvin K, Opler, 
and read both in Washington and at the center, At 
twocenters early in 1944the Analysts began to write 
weekly reports in an effort to present the trends in 
community life and the reactions to administrative 
action. In September, 1944, the weekly reporting 
technique was adopted in all centers and continued 
in use for a year until the centers were closed. 

These "Trend Reports" did not follow a 
fixed form. They reflected the personality, the par- 
ticular contacts, and the limitations of each field 
Analyst, They were, however, the record of obser- 
vation by trained social scientists who were trying 
to see their communities whole and to trace the in- 
teraction of the people in them with the program of 
the agency. There was great variation in their con- 
tent, which was guided by the criterion of "events of 
greatest community interest," and in their coverage 
of the community, which was limited by the contacts 
and to some extent the personality of the observer. 
They sought primarily to report the viewpoints of 
evacuees, but inevitably also reported the interaction 
of staff and evacuees, They were based on what the 
Analysts learned from a variety of community lead- 
ers, on gossip and conversation picked up here and 
there, and on the Analysts' observation of formal 
meetings and other gatherings in the center. 


Perhaps the most notable thing about this week 
is thatthe residents have, in general, been more 
concerned with events outside of the center than - 
within the center. 
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When the Analyst asked his best source on 
gossip in the laundry room what the women were 
talking about this week, he was astonished at the 
answer, Other weeks she had reported carping 
criticism of the center and its management, un- 
complimentary remarks about the Caucasian per- 
sonnel and the way it lived on the fat of the land 
at the expense of evacuees, small gossip about 
this and that, This time, however, she replied, 
"All they are talking about are the casualties in 
Italy and the boys going to the Army." 

Then she went on aboutas follows: "You know 
things are a lot different than they were a while 
ago. People really rebelled at the time of reg- 
istration, They said awful things about the Gov- 
ernment, and they spoke of the boys who volun- 
teered almost as if they were traitors to the Jap- 
anese for serving a country that had treated the 
Japanese so badly. When selective service was 
reinstituted, all one heard was that the Govern- 
ment had no right to draft men out of a camp 
like this. At first when the boys left, their 
mothers wept with bitterness and resentment, 
They didn't think their sonsshould go. This week 
five have gone-from our block. I tell you I'm 
surprised at the difference. Wives and mothers 
are sorry and they weep a lot, But now they 
really feel it is a man's duty to serve his coun- 
try. They wouldn't want him not to go when he is 
called, When they talk among themselves, they 
tell each other these things, They feel more as 
they did before evacuation." 

The point of allthis seems to bethat the war, 
instead of being merely "the war", is becoming 
“our war" to an increasing number of Heart 
Mountaineers, The report given above agrees 
with many other things that have been observed 
that show the sametrend. The most recent indi- 
cation of the new feeling is that so many people 
have manifested adesireto participate in a mem- 
orial service that is being planned to honor the 
first Heart Mountain man killed in action that no 
place with adequate space can be found. 

It may be added that rumors regarding cas- 
ualties became quite rampant. False reports 
circulated about almost all ofthe Heart Mountain 
soldiers who are known to be in Italy. The ad- 
ministration is planning to publish the correct 
information from now on as soon as the War De- 
partment has notified the families, This should 
serve to check the rumors to some degree. 
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The change of feeling about Army Service and 
the war described in the foregoing discussion has 
not been universal, of course, But this does 
seem to be the general trend of sentiment in the 
eenter, There is a minority which resists par- 
ticipation with and support of the United States, 
either because of pro-Japan convictions or per- 
sistent bitterness about evacuation. Some of 
them seem to intend to keep up agitation against 
accepting the draft in a quiet underground way, 
One report was received of an instance in which 
some of these recalcitrants sought to exploit the 
grief of a father who had been notified that his 
son was seriously wounded, In his presence, 
they made remarks to the effect that, if his son 
had not been a fool, he might be lodged safely in 
a Federal prison for the duration instead of being 
wounded in Italy. This sort of thing is not likely 
to endear the resistors to the rest of the people 
who feel differently about the war and who cer- 
tainly have other ideas about how one should be- 
have toward a grief-stricken parent. Such ac- 
tion clearly does not help their cause, and one 
suspects that there is probably nothing they can 
do to increase their influence in any important 
way. They are opposing a general trend that 
seems likely to continue. ; 


This report referred to a particular week 
in 1944, Against the background of similar accounts 
written from week to week, it called attention to the 
fact that response to selective service which had 
earlier been a matter of concern to the administra- 
tion, was now a Settled question. Moreover, it pointed 
to a basic reorientation of thinking. It could be con- 


.Cluded that the community would probably become 


more cooperative with the administration and more 
receptive to the resettlement program of WRA. The 
change recorded was subtle, clearly observable only 
to a person who was in close and continuous contact 
with the evacuees, as the Analyst was, With knowl- 
edge of this sort at hand, the administration could 
move with a little more assurance in carrying out 
its plans. 

Trend reports helped fill a peculiar need 
of the WRA. It was a very fast moving program in 
the sense that events of great emotional impact on 
the evacuees took place in rapid succession, These 
events, such as movement from the Army's assem- 
bly centers to the relocation centers, the early "in- 
cidents", registration, segregation, the reopening of 
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Selective Service, the lifting of exclusion, and the 
setting of closing dates for the centers, occurred at 
intervals of about six months. Each event changed 
the whole framework of life, in that it affected every 
family's plans and hopes for its future, As a result 
the communities never became really stabilized in a 
manner comparable even to wartime communities 
outside. The effect ofthe various events wasto cre- 
ate every few months distinctly new situations for 
center administrators to deal with. The process of 
getting acquainted with the community had to be re- 
peated over and over again. 

The evacuees! reactionto the lifting of ex- 
clusion and the announcement of WRA's plan to close 
centers by January 2, 1946 was a matter of intense 
interest for the administrators, On it depended de- 
cisions regarding crucial last steps in the program. 
The Analysts! reports on thefirst reaction attempted 
to indicate the nature of the communities with which 
administrators would have to work during the com- 
ing year. 


....the center residents are tending to group 
themselves into two distinct classes, with respect 
to West Coast resettlement, the people who feel 
that constructive plans for resettlement must be 
made with dispatch and courage, and, on the 
other hand, those who say that it will be best to 
stay in camp until the war is ended even though 
definite statements as to center closure have 
been made, The negative group is made up prin- 
cipally of older Issei who for nationalistic or 
other reasons are reluctant to relocate at this 
time, The leaders of the positive group are older 
Nisei and the younger Issei, and also those older 
Issei generally who have close relatives in the 
armed forces, 

While it is yet too early to say definitely, it 
appears that the positive group is much the larg- 
er and thatin itare included the leaders who will 
attempt to lead the people to a realistic facing of 
the facts of the situation interms of an early re- 
location, The Council Chairman and a few of his 
more important advisers, Nisei and Issei, are in- 
cluded in this group and are working hard to di- 
rect the thinking of Topaz evacuees in the direc- 
tion of capitalizing on present economic oppor- 
tunities. 

In several previous newsletters mention has 
been made of the fact that the one-time relatively 
wide gulf between the Administration and the 
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evacuees was being systematically harrowed, It 
is significant to observe that the lifting of the 
mass exclusion order appears to have had the 
effect of narrowing this gulf still further, Evac- 
uation is now no longer the issue it once was. 
The leaders of the positive group will probably 
be able to work with the Administration without 
losing the confidence of the people generally, al- 
though there still are older residents who criti- 
cize leaders for cooperating with the Adminis- 
tration, 14 

At the regular meeting of the Poston L Local 
Council on December 20 general opposition to the 
closing ofthe centers was expressed. Some men 
who are also members of the Community Coun-~ 
cil led in the presentation of a resolution calling 
for a meeting at Poston of delegates from all 
centers to discuss the matter. 

The proposals ofthe councils was based sol- 
idly on public opinion: With a few exceptions, the 
reactionto the closing ofthe center was strongly 
negative....The announcement of the closing of 
Poston overwhelmed the lifting of exclusion as 
far as evacuee opinion was concerned, Almost 
immediately discussions of coercive nature of 
the new program began, (One man called it "evac- 
uation in reverse.") Evacuees began to ask, 
"What will happen if we don't leave?" 

Almost none believe that all the residents 
would leave in the 6 to 12 month period, From 
the belief that many can't leave to the belief that 
the center will not close during the year after all 
was an easy transition, Hence, at the end of the 
week, the majority opinion among evacuees was 
that the center would remain open well beyond a 
year, 

Among the false ideas that developed: (1) the 
Army is taking over thecenter management; and 
(2) applications for revocation of citizenship 
would automatically guarantee a chance to stay 
in a center, 15 


During the final year of the program the 
Analysts! trend reporting assumed considerable im- 
portance, Administrators were much concerned over 
the evacuee reaction to closing and necessarily 
watched closely the response to freedom to move 
back to the West Coast and any tendencies to "sit 
tight" in the centers, Would evacuees leave the cen- 
ters with sufficient speed so that orderly closing 
could be accomplished at the end? At three centers 


14-Central Utah Community Analysis Trend Report, by Oscar F. Hoffman, December 28, 1944. 


15-¢colorado River Community Analysis Trend Report, by David Freneh, January 3, 1945. 
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the Community Analysts weekly reports were read 
regularly in staff meeting as a basis for discussion 
of current trends and problems in the center. At 
others the Analysts' observations were used in less 
formal manner, but at all centers the current analy- 
sis was important in keeping some key staff mem- 
bers oriented in the rapidly shifting community re- 
actions. Of special interest were the Analysts! es- 
timates of probable effects of the announcement 
planned for July, 1945, of specific closing schedules 
for all centers as well as the effects of setting the 
closing dates in all cases earlier than the end of the 
year. Predictions were asked for by Washington, 
andthe Analysts' and other estimates were taken in- 
to account in determining dates and scheduling de- 
partures, The core of one Analyst's reply was 


Last week the Analyst predicted tentatively 
that there would be no reaction to speak of as a 
result of the Director's teletype regarding the 
setting of a closing date, When he made the pre- 
diction, he thought there might be a little, If 
there has been any at all, it has been subtle and 
inward,....Looked at primarily in terms ofthe 
responses of the residents, this is about how he 
sizes it up. 

(1) There are many who have relocation plans 
they expect to mature during the summer. An- 
nouncing adate would not affect them appreciably. 

(2) There are others who intend to go out be- 
fore the center closes, but they are not pushing 
their plans actively partly because ofa hope they 
still entertain that the center may not close; 
something may happen. They want to be abso- 
lutely sure it will close before they leave. The 
announcement of a definite date probably would 
not convince all of them absolutely, but it would 
diminish their hopes and make them more dis- 
posed to cut themselves off from the center. 
Their planning would be speeded up. 

(3) Those who are determined to stay to the 
end and see what happens would have an oppor- 
tunity to discover how determined they are some- 
what sooner, The Analyst suspects that persons 
who were determined sitters on, let us say No- 
vember 1, would also be determined sitters on 
January 1, That is, if they hadn't changed their 
minds by November 1, not many of them would 
change in two additional months, 

(4) There are others who expect to be here 
on the closing date who are not determined to be 
here. They simply see no prospect on the outside 


16+Heart Mountain Community Analysis Trend Report from June 22-28, 1945, by A. T. 
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that does not appear worse than the prospect of 
facing a "closing center". They weigh the rela- 
tive insecurity of staying against the insecurity 
of going. And staying, at least tentatively, seems 
to be preferable. They have faith that the Gov- 
ernment will take care of themin some way--by 
setting up a new agency or transfer to the De- 
partment of Justice. 

....«How would an earlier closing date af- 
fect this group? Probably about the same pro- 
portion would decide to stay if the date were No- 
vember 1 instead of January 1. They must make 
economic and/or psychological sacrifices to go 
out in any case and two months at the tail end of 
the program would probably not make much dif- 
ference, Decisions are being arrived at now 
while large numbers of friends and neighbors 
are leaving the center, 

To recapitulate: Category (1) would not be 
touched by the announcement of an earlier clos- 
ing date. Category (2) would be benefited in that 
the waiters and hopers would be stimulated to 
earlier action, Categories (3) and (4) would 
probably not be affected notably, i.e., the per- 
centage that decided to go rather than to stay 
would likely be about the same,...19 The num- 
ber remaining at the end will be varied not by 
putting the closing date a little earlier or a little 
later but by the reports of conditions on the out- 
side that come back to the center and by the kind 
of penalties for failing to relocate that are an- 
nounced or people come to imagine, 


The trend reports, during 1945, were sum- 
marized.in Washington as they came in each week 
from the centers, and the weekly summary was mim- 
eographed and distributed throughout the Authority 
to relocation field officers as well as to staff in the 
centers andin Washington. Some staff read and used 
them, many did not, It was nevertheless possible, 
through them, for WRA staff generally to maintain 
some perspective on how the program was affecting 
the people involved in it and what relation their par- 
ticular jobs bore to the general human problem. 


Additional Functions of Community Analysis 

The relationship of Community Analysis to 
major decisions and actions following the formula- 
tion of basic WRA policies has been sketched, There 
were other contributions probably not reflected in 
important decisions which forged the framework of 
the program, but which nevertheless influenced the 
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whole tone of administration through affecting the 
day-to-day relations of staff and evacuees. 

When Community Analysis was first set 
up, the Chief of Community Management and other 
Washington staff thought it would have an important 
function in contributing to the education of WRA per- 
sonnel generally in understanding the Japanese 
Americans, The first report of the head of the Sec- 
tion on "Dealing withJapanese Americans" was given 
wide distribution among WRA staff with this aim in 
view. He and the Chief of Community Management 
borrowed a phrase from an evacuee's statement in 
defining the basic function of Community Analysis, 
The evacuee had writtenin January, 1943,that a con- 
tributing factor to unrestin the centers was the WRA 
staff's "ignorance of the true pulse, sentiment, and 
psychological background of the Japanese community", 
As soon as it was established the Section was given 
wide latitude in preparing reports for distribution 
to all WRA personnel and also to persons outside the 
organization, Several series of mimeographed re- 
ports were produced during the course of the pro- 
gram, 

Community Analysis Reports were de- 
signed to present simply and readably facts impor- 
tant for an understanding of the Japanese American 
background, Reports of a dozen pages discussed the 
less well understood aspects of life before evacua- 
tion which because of ignorance about them were like- 
ly to be foci of prejudice and misunderstanding, The 
types and activities of organizations, such as the 
Japanese Association, the Judo clubs, and the popu- 
lar Shinto sects were described, Japanese holidays, 
about most of which the staff were ignorant, were 
described so that celebrations in the centers might 
be better understood, A report on the nature of and 
extent to which assimilation had taken place among 
the second generation was issued, Another set forth 
the facts in regard to the very much misunderstood 
group of second generation young people educated in 
Japan, the Kibei, and indicated the administrative 
problems presented by the group. A report on the 
Buddhist church in the United States and its activi- 
ties, in aims, and state of assimilation was issued. 
In the same series were also a few comparative 
analyses of important problems at all centers, in- 
cluding the causes of unrest in the early months, the 
over-all picture of what happened during segrega- 
tion, and the factors involved in labor problems in the 
centers, Three reports dealt with the nature of 
prejudice and discrimination in West Coast commu- 
nities, 
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The Project Analysis Series was designed 
togive insight into more specialized aspects of cen- 
ter life. It contained brief analyses of specific siiu- 
ations in particular centers in order to give center 
administrators more perspective on what was hap-~ 
pening in their own projects. Reports described the 
reactions to registration at two centers, the atti- 
tudes to the fence aS a symbol of restriction and 
discrimination at one center, a labor dispute of 
boilermen and administration, problems of commu- 
nity government at two centers, the complex reac- 
tions to the re-opening of Selective Service at one 
center,and soon. The focus of the project analyses 
was usually on evacuee reactions to administrative 
actions, They attempted to relate the reactions both 
to the background of the group and the context of 
community life at the moment. 

Community Analysis Notes were not Ssys- 
tematic analyses but consisted of statements by evac- 
uees giving their points of view, brief descriptions 
of customs unfamiliar to staff, and descriptions of 
the communities evacuees lived in before evacuation 
as.seenthroughtheir own eyes, Thus autobiographi- 
cal statements were presented inorder to show evac- 
uees! approaches to the questions of registration, 
segregation, and relocation, Notes onthe pre-evac- 
uation communities were organized and presented 
as reports in order to give relocation officers some 
background in the problems they encountered in re- 
settling the evacuees as they returned to the West 
Coast, 

Copies of the three series of reports were 
distributed to WRA staff in Washington and in the 
centers. "Dealing with Japanese Americans" was in- 
corporated in the kit of materials given each new 
recruit in WRA personnel. They were read by some 
staff members, filed away by others, What they ac- 
tually accomplished in giving better understanding of 
the human problems to staff generally cannot he 
measured, Certainly one of their most important 
uses was in assisting in the orientation of new staff 
members as they came into the organization, 

In the fall of 1943 a Relocation Dicision 
was organized to focus the resettlement activities 
of the agency, and the organization of field offices 
was carried out to cover the whole of the United 
States except the excluded areas on the West Coast, 
A proposal was made for setting up Community Ana- 
lysts in the areas of resettlement. It was not ac- 
cepted for several reasons, One was that the Relo- 
cation Division regarded the analysis of the com- 
munities in which it was working as part of the es- 
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sence of the job of the relocation officers, Another 
reason was that it was not thought feasible to estab- 
lish an Analyst in free communities where WRA did 
not have full jurisdiction. 

It was not until late 1944 that Community 
Analysis extended any of its activities beyond the 
relocation centers in an important way, When the 
exclusion orders were lifted, two Analysts were as- 
signed to the West Coast for the purpose of survey- 
ing attitudes in the coast communities towards the 
return of the evacuees, Their analyses were used 
by relocation officers in estimating the extent and 
nature of resistance to the return and as leads to 
areas of the communities in which they could work 
constructively. Thefindings inthe California survey 
provided what turned out to be a sound estimate of 
the patterns of attitude and ofthe major problems to 
be encountered: 


The return of the Japanese is but one of California's 
many wartime problems, 

California population has increased in pre- 
cisely those areas where Japanese concentrated 
before evacuation and where it is expected they 
will return, Towns have mushroomed and big- 
city problems have been dumped into the laps of 
small-town people. Not all the great emotion 
evoked by rescission was due to anti-Japanese 
feeling. Some of it resulted from blowing off 
steam over getting one more unsolved problem, 

Among California's pre-rescission headaches 
were the housing shortage; local public trans- 
portation snarls; occasional breakdowns in food 
distribution; tensions resulting from the great 
influxes, before and during the war, of in-mi- 
grants, especially of minority groups; problems 
arising from the wartime industrial expansion 
and development of the state for military train- 
ing camps, hospitals, and embarkation; and most 
constant of all, anxiety over the future of Cali- 
fornia after the war. 


The West Coast, including California, differs from 
other relocation areas, 

Unlike eastern relocation areas, California 
and the rest of the West Coast was the home of 
most Japanese. They were evacuated from 
there, an experience whichhas left scars not only 
on the Japanese who were removed but on their 
neighbors and business associates, 

Every West Coast community has people who 
remember the first Japanese, helped plant and cul- 
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tivate prejudice, kept it alive through quiet peri- 
ods, andfanned it when they thought the public in 
a mood for it. Every community also has people 
who were friendly to the first Japanese, have 
encouraged community participation and worked 
for community acceptance, 


Attitudes of individualfriends and opponents are ina 
rapid state of change, the general direction being 
toward meeting on a common middle ground. 

At first, friendly people rejoiced over res- 
cission as a victory, while conservative, nega- 
tive people inthe public eye modified their oppo- 
sition like good losers to fall into step behind 
Governor Earl Warren, Superintendent of Schools 
Walter Dexter, Attorney General Robert Kenney, 
and from the University of California, President 
Robert Sproul and Dean Monroe Deutsch. The 
words of these state leaders outweighed those of 
the Army and national figures in their figures on 
California attitudes, Within particular communi- 
ties, statements of respected local leaders af- 
fected sentiment, For example, in Yuba and Sut- 
ter Counties, State Senator W. P. Rich at the 
Marysville Presbyterian Men's Forum on De- . 
cember 29 was an important influence, After 
bluntly reminding his audience of the Constitu- 
tional rights of the Japanese, he said, in part: 


"The Supreme Court ofthe United States 

has spoken and no matter what individ- 
ual personal opinions may exist, they 
no longer are theissue,,. All this reck- 
less talk of people taking the law into 
their own hands has its perils," 


Later, as practical problems like housing, 
responsibility for protection, and giving advice 
to evacuees began to loom up, the line between 
friends and opponents blurred even more. They 
began to meet on a middle ground and say, 


"Evacuation was a mistake, but since it 
hapvened and people are in the camps, 
maybe it would be best for them not to 
come back as yet, maybe not for a 
couple of months or until after the war." 


Concern for evacuees became the new angle, 
Opponents quickly seized and worked it, Evacuee 
scouts and evacuee letters describing their re- 
sistance to resettlement further confused friends 
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who already were feeling sunk at finding the Ya- 
mamotos a house and worried about bad recep- 
tion, They began to take the opposition line and 
to criticize WRA heartlessness. 


Counties differ as to how near they are to the turn of 
the tide, 

Tulare County seems the farthest away be-~ 
cause the forces of resistance are in the saddle 
and the goodwili people have not even begun to 
work together. The latter say, "The time isn't 
ripe." It tookfar less lawlessness in other coun- 
ties than has already occurredin Tulare to anger 
conservative citizens to fight back for American 
principles, regardless of their feeling about Jap- 
anese, Each county has its own boiling point 
which it seems to have to reach before people 
start saying generally, "Well, I don't want to see 
them back either, but things are going too far 
around here to suit my taste,"17 


An important aspect of the educational 
function of Community Analysis was in relations with 
the outside public and with other government agen- 
cies, The mimeographed series were distributed on 
request to persons outside the agency, Frequently, 
an aspect of the program involved other agencies 
such as the War Department and the Department of 
Justice, which had not been working directly with the 
evacuees and had to acquire rapidly the necessary 
background for acommon approach, The Community 
Analysis reports, as interpretations of the problems 
in terms of the human beings involved, provided ma- 
terials which were not available through the other 
administrative reports. They were consequently 
frequently used in WRA's efforts to transmit its ex- 
perience and the point of view it had developed to- 
wards its problems, 


Summary 

Community Analysis functioned inthe WRA 
programto helpin the definition of many of the most 
important problems which the agency faced. The 
administrators were working with unfamiliar ma- 
terial--people whose background was strange to 
them and whose recent experience gave rise to be- 
havior which was not intelligible if one did not un- 
derstand the psychological impact of that experience. 
Problems in center management and in resettlement 
could not’ be defined adequately if the motives and 


17+ community Analysis Report No. 11, 
Japanese," by Katharine Luomala. 
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reactions of the human beings involved were left out 
of account. Community Analysis constantly presented 
to the administrators who were making daily deci- 
sions the nature of the past, present, and probable 
future reactions of those human beings, Its most im- 
portant contribution was in keeping a focus on the 
hopes, fears, and points of view of the people whose 
problems the program was designed to solve, 

In doing this Community Analysis was not 
defining the whole of any problem which faced the 
administrators, It brought up for consideration one 
aspect among the many that had to be taken into ac- 
count, The defined powers ofthe agency, the budget, 
changing Congressional attitudes, relations with 
other government agencies, and American public 
opinion all ‘Shaped policy. The extent to which the 
program could take account of the human element 
represented in the evacuee viewpoint depended on 


the balance of these factors in agiven decision. The 


relative importance of the human factor varied in 
different situations, Sometimes it was not weighted, 
inthe view of the administrators, as a major factor, 
and Community Analysis became merely a guide as 
to what to expect after an action was taken, At other 
times it was ratedas of major importance and Com- 
unity Analysis became a guide in planning the 
course of action. 

Community Analysis helped guide the 
program in two rather distinct ways. On the one 
hand, it offered predictions concerning what would 
most probably be the result of alternative actions by 
the administration, In estimating the probable re- 
actions of the administered people it provided a basis 
for choosing among alternatives, On the other hand, 
Community Analysis served an important function 
in formulating the lessons of hindsight. The fast- 
moving WRA program was constantly entering a new 
phase of action while the effects of the previous phase 
were still taking place. Systematic evaluation 
of what the program had accomplished or failed 
to accomplish, in terms of what it had done to 
the people, was repeatedly necessary, The strat- 
egy of next steps depended on such knowledge. 
The function of Community Analysis in periodi- 
cally measuring the effects of the program was 
equally important with that of predicting the fu- 
ture, 

The role of Community Analysis was that 
of an aid in maintaining communication between a 
group of administrators anda group of administered 
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people, By communicating the viewpoint of the ad- 
ministered, it aided in the adjustment of the pro- 
gram to the needs of the people as the latter saw 
them, Where the framework of policy permitted lit- 
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tle adjustment, Community Analysis merely served 
todefine the issues. Where considerable adjustment 
was permitted, Community Analysis was a useful 
guide to action, ; 


A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


Objective Studies of the Social Behavior of Animals II 


Biological Symposia VII, Levels of 
integration in biological and_ social 
systems. edited by Jaques Cattell. The 
Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Fa. 


1942. pp. 240. 


A symposium on the above subject was 
held at the University of Chicago in September of 
1941 in connection with the fiftieth anniversary of 
the University of Chicago. Eleven papers were pre- 
sented and published in this volume by workers in 
such varied fields as bacteriology, zoology, physi- 
ology, entomology, anthropology, and sociology, to- 
gether witha general introductory paper by Dr. Rob- 
ert Redfield. In general the papers are arranged in 
phylogenetic order, those on unicellular organisms 
coming first, those on man last. It is our purpose 
here to summarize briefly the contents of those pa- 
pers of interest to those interested in developing an 
objective and observational science of human behav- 
ior, such as may be of practicaluse in the handling of 
everyday human situations, so that they may be ad- 
vised where tney can took for techniques that can be 
adopted or adapted to their own work and where they 
can obtain factual material having a bearing upon 
and forming:-a background to their own subject mat- 
ter. I will therefore ignore purposely much of the 
material in these papers presented for the purpose 
of clearing up various problems in evolution as it is 
not an understanding of the temporally long trends of 
evolutionary development which we now require most 
immediately for the purposes set forth above, but 
an understanding of the day-to-day andeven hour-to- 

‘hour fluctuations in living organisms and the social 
systems of which they are a part. I shall also ig- 
nore most of the more general philosophical and 
conceptual material in these papers as being too far 
removed from our purposes as limited above. Dr. 

Redfield's introductory paper covers much of the 
material J shall ignore and I therefore refer those 
interested in such aSpects of the papers to his in- 


troduction. Since this introductionis so largely con- 
cerned with these aspects,I will not consider it fur- 
ther here. 

Liggie H. Lyman's paper on "The Transi- 
tion from the Unicellular to the Multicellular Indi- 
vidual" deals with both the morphological and physi- 
Ological aspects of the subject. In discussing the . 
morphological aspects he takes up evolutionary de- 
velopment from protozoans to multicellular individ- 
uals from the lower colored flagellates by way of 
colony formation. The physiological aspects of the 
subject are of more interest here. Lyman says 
(p. 38), "The difference between a spherical colony 
of protozoans and a Spherical multicellular individ- 
ual like Volvox is obviously a functional one. In the 
first case the cells act in independence of each oth- 
er, each is capable of performing all functions and 
the colony rolis about aimlessly. In the second 
case the cells act in coordination, the colony is po- 
larized and swims always with one pole forward, as 
is actually the case in the colonial Volvocales, and 
each cell is not capable of all possible functions. 
The coordinated directed locomotion must be the 
result of coordinated flagellar beat of the zooids of 
the colony. Such coordination in turn can result 
only from arelation of control of one part of the col- 
ony, namely, the anterior pole, after the rest of the 
colony. To use the terminology of Child, the rela- 
tionship is one of dominance and _ subordination 
such as obtains in all polarized organisms." 

Polarity appears to be established in the 
early stages of the organisms by its differential re- 
lation to the external world, and results in morpho- 
logical changes within the organism in relation to the 
polar axis. In several Volvocales eye spots are 
larger on the zooids at the anterior pole, declining 
in size toward the posterior pole. Inclusions may 
increase toward the posterior pole while capacity 
for sexual and assexual reproduction is also largely 
limited to the zooids of the anterior pole. Polarity 
expresses itself most obviously in directing the 


